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Salt and Light 


Arthur Newell Moore 


Mr. Moore is minister of the Unitarian Society in Houlton, Maine. 


ITHOUT forgetting entirely the world of the 
present, let us travel back together in imag- 
ination to a scene in the past. Let us think of 

ourselves as among the early disciples of Jesus. We 
have heard him preach in. the synagogue and have 
felt and witnessed his healing touch. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to a new way of life, because it is his, 
and we love him, and his good news has filled us with 
a great hope and longing and a fresh confidence in 
ourselves. But there are many things we do not un- 
derstand, and certain doubts and fears still linger in 
our minds. We have heard that the Pharisees are 
beginning to question his authority, and we are won- 
dering what our friends will say who have not ac- 
cepted him. Eagerly we follow him to the top of a 
hill and gather around his feet to listen again to the 
music of his voice and the wisdom of his words. 


I 


His first words fall upon us like a benediction from 
heaven, promising happiness to those who feel their 
spiritual need, to those that mourn, to the meek, to 
these that hunger and thirst after righteousness. We 
can understand, too, something of what he means by 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, for have not 
the loyal followers of Jehovah suffered many things 
at the hands of the Romans? But must we suffer 
also because of our devotion to the great teacher who 
is now speaking? His words make us tremble in our 
very gladness: “‘Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake.’”’ We wonder if 
we shall have the stamina, the courage, the faith, to 
meet the ordeal. But his quiet presence reassures 
us. With him we can face anything. 

And what is he saying now? Can we be the ones 
of whom he is speaking, we who have done so little? 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.’’ Salt, the chief of all 
things necessary for the life of man, the preserver of his 
food, the secret of its flavor, the seasoning of the sac- 
rifices made to Jehovah, the traditional element in the 
very food of God, the symbol of all things permanent, 
of life itself! We remember how it was written in 
the second book of Chronicles that the God of Israel 
gave the kingdom to David and his sons forever by a 
covenant of salt which could not be broken. Oh make 
us worthy of this man’s faith in us! 

“But if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith 
shall the earth be salted? It is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men.” Again we tremble, remembering our weakness 
and timidity in the past, our hesitancy in accepting 
the challenge and doing the things that the spirit of 
God in him and in us would have us do. Have we the 
courage of our new convictions, or are we afraid to 
face the indifference of our friends and the opposition 
of our enemies? 

But once more we are recalled to our best selves 
and swept upward in the flame of his love: “Ye are the 
light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 


Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all that 
are in the house.”” But doubts mingle with the grand- 
eur of this thought. How can we be the light of the 
world, when the scriptures tell us that God is light, 
dwells in light, is clothed with light? What is man, 
O God, that thou art mindful of him? Looking on 
Jesus, we begin to understand our own inmost selves, 
for we are enveloped in his radiance. Other passages 
of scripture come to mind: ‘‘Arise, shine! for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee 
.... With him is the fountain of life, and in his 
light shall we see light.”” ‘The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.”” Perhaps we, too, can be this kind 
of light! 
II 


Now let us travel back in our thought to the 
present and examine the conclusion of a modern 
scientist, Sir James Jeans, about the nature of the 
physical universe. Here are his words: “The tendency 
of modern physics is to resolve the whole material 
universe into waves, and nothing but waves. These 
waves are of two kinds: bottled-up waves, which we 
call matter, and unbottled waves, which we call radia- 
tion or light. If annihilation of matter occurs, the 
process is merely that of unbottling imprisoned wave- 
energy and setting it free to travel through space. 
These concepts reduce the whole universe to a world of 
light, potential or existent, so that the whole story of 
its creation can be told with perfect accuracy and 
completeness in the six words: ‘God said, Let there be 
light;.> 

What is our relation to this physical universe of 
light? The astronomer, Edwin Frost, in pointing out 
the unity of the universe, remarks that ‘‘our sun is 
like the most distant star, and... .*our earth is 
chemically quite the same as the sun, and... . our 
own bodies are composed of the more common ele- 
ments of the earth. Thus, we may truly regard our- 
selves as samples of the whole universe. This may 
well give us the sense of a new dignity as citizens of 
the cosmos.’ In other words, science tells us that 
in our bodily structure we are what religion says we 
are spiritually—children of the light. Does not this 
knowledge strengthen us in the faith that the universe 
is the body of God and that we are individualized por- 
tions of his being? 

What now is the nature of the cosmic energy 
that we call light and matter? Is atomic structure 
mechanical, like the architectural designs of crystals or 
the motions of the planets? Apparently not, for “we 
find that the atom has the attributes and character- 
istics of mind rather than of mechanics.” Sir James 
Jeans finds the universe to be more like a great thought 
than a great machine. This suggests that the uni- 
versal reality is mind and that matter may be simply 
the creative expression of the universal mind, the 
thought of God. 

: (Continued on page 140) 
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WHO GOES TO CHURCH? 


EV. ABBOT PETERSON of Brookline, Mass., 
who preached in an English church during the 
summer of 1937, has said in a public address 

that English Unitarians put American Unitarians 
to shame in the matter of church attendance. Rev. 
Magnus C. Ratter of Rawtenstall, England, who 
visited America in the fall of 1937, writing in an Eng- 
lish journal of his observations here, says: ‘‘American 
people go to church more than folks here. They 
would hardly credit my figures, they were so low.” 
Perhaps both men, being strangers, were greeted by 
large congregations. At any rate we are left wonder- 
ing who does go to church. 

* * 


BOYCOTTING JAPANESE GOODS 


HE American League for Peace and Democracy 
has published a nineteen-page pamphlet under 
the title, “Why and How to Boycott Goods 

Made in Japan.” This is an excellent summary of 
issues involved and a good guide to practical action. 
Copies at five cents each may be obtained from the 
League at 268 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

* * 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS 


MID the welter of conferences last summer, one 
seems not to have received the publicity it 
deserved. Not much has been heard of the 

World Congress of Faiths which met at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. The official report has just been pub- 
lished under the title, “The World’s Need of Re- 
ligion’” (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 5s). From this 
we gather that religious liberals in particular may 
well follow the future proceedings of this congress. 
~The purpose of the congress, we are told, is “to 
bring about true co-operation’? between people of 
diverse religions, so that mankind “shall be spirit- 
ually more harmonious.” It is said that the thought 
of the conference may be condensed in these words: 
“We have to realize our unity in humanity; my 
neighbor and I, though we seem to be different, have a 


unity through our creator who is one. Further, we 

have to realize the unity of God’s purpose and plan; 

without it the whole panorama in outer nature and 

in the world within us seems disjointed and aimless.” 
* * 


WE ARE INSULTED 


HERE was recently mailed to the American 
Unitarian Association a magazine called Lib- 
eration. It classifies itself as a ‘“Weekly Journal 

of Aggressive Patriotism.’”’ The particular issue re- 
ceived is devoted to a bill of complaint of the Silver- 
shirt Legion of America against the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the United States Senate. 
Apparently it was assumed that the A. U. A. might be 
interested, and therein lies the insult. 

The chief béte noire of these “aggressive” pa- 
triots is the Jews, then, for some unaccountable reason, 
the Lithuanians, and finally everyone who does not 
agree with them. We learn that CCC stands for 
“Concentrated Communist Camps,”’ and we end our 
reading by noting this question: ‘‘Can’t we ever again 
read the names of Aryan Americans when it comes to 
strategic positions in this nation?”’ 

Membership in the Silvershirts of America is 
limited to American citizens “‘strictly of the Christian 
faith.”” We may say to them and their friends that 
we like a little common sense in our Christianity, and 
that we hope they will not count us among their 
supporters. 

* * 


THE CONFESSIONAL 


NE of the best things Protestant Churches can do 

is to restore the confessional in modified form. 

All that is wrong with the Roman Catholic 

confessional is that it is compulsory, that penances 

are exacted, and that it is too superficial. There is 

often much comfort in talking to someone who will 

respect and understand whatever may be said and 
who can offer guidance. 

A little boy did poor work in school. His teacher 
gave him notes to his mother explaining his deficiency. 
The boy, dreading his mother’s reaction, destroyed 
the notes. When the close of the school year came, 
teacher, mother, and boy held a consultation in which 
the truth came out. Being Roman Catholics, the 
mother told the boy he had better see the priest. 
The boy did so. Coming away from his confession, 
he said, ‘Oh, I feel so much better to my stomach.”’ 
Many, many people would be mentally and physically 
healthier, if they were willing occasionally to unburden 
their inmost selves to someone whose lips were there- 
after sealed. 

A young married couple disregarded the Church, 
not through a definite antipathy, but just because of a 
very common indifference. In the course of time they 
came to experience a deep maladjustment between 
themselves, and dissatisfaction with their fundamental 
philosophies. Through the friendship of a minister 
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they were induced to try the Church. Finally a near 
relative was taken to a mental hospital, and this 
young couple became alarmed at the thought of where 
they might be heading. 

The young woman decided to ask her minister 
for appointments. He gave her all the time that 
seemed necessary. He was able to guide her thinking 
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and direct her reading. Finally the husband came 
gleefully expressing his thanks for the new light they 
seemed to be finding. Later they wrote to the minis- 
ter: “There are lots of people like us, hungry for a 
Church that can make room for their needs, and tell 
them something about these needs, and why should 
we let the Churches be so smug and self-satisfied.”’ 


The Fire Never Out 


H. Sumner Mitchell 


This is the story of the Unitarian church in Sanford, Maine, written at the request of The Register. In the preparation 
of this story Mr. John Greenwood, a layman of the church, assisted Mr. M itchell, who is the minister of the church. 


N an environment of extreme Fundamentalism an 
early attempt was made in the late nineties to 
establish a Universalist church in Sanford by 

O. Howard Perkins, then principal of the high school, 
but his efforts were without success. 

In the summer of 1909, Rev. Elvin J. Prescott and 
Rev. George F. Pratt visited the town, preached in 
the public square, held conversations with Fred J. 
Allen, George B. and Louis B. Goodall, who arranged 
for them to hold some preaching services in the town 
hall. On November 16, 1909, a meeting was called by 
Fred J. Allen to discuss the advisability of forming a 
Unitarian society in the town of Sanford, and shortly 
thereafter an organization was completed. 

A number of men, some of them of national repu- 
tation, preached to an eager and expectant con- 
gregation, and finally on January 1, 1910, Rev. Elvin 
J. Prescott became the first minister of a society 


which was only a dream in the minds of two or three. 


individuals six months before. This church was 
practically the outcome of the suggestion contained 
in Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s address on “The Religion 
of the Future.” 

During the short ministry of Mr. Prescott, a Sun- 
day school and a branch Alliance were organized. 
Without an Alliance a church, especially a newly 
organized church, would hardly be able to survive, 
once the first enthusiasm was gone. Simultaneous 
with the beginning of the organization Mrs. William 


. . +. lovely Georgian meetinghouse .. . . 


S. Nutter gathered a group of girls ranging in age from 
nine to thirteen, which she called the Busy Bees. 
These girls have always been encouraged to accept 
responsibility for the: support of the church budget, 
and they have given from time to time many needed 
things in a new church. Quite recently they have 
presented the church with a mahogany lectern, pul- 
pit chairs, aud a sliding top for the pulpit. 

Another brief ministry, that of Rev. Herbert 
Frank Moulton, was followed by the constructively 
fruitful service of Rev. George F. Pratt, who re- 
mained with the society for seven years. From the 
beginning services were held in the town hall, but in 
1917 it was decided to build a church. The committee 
appointed for that purpose had in their earlier years 
worshiped in the cold, bare churches of the old country, 
and they were determined the church to be built 
should be light and homelike, cheerful and comfort- 
able. Edwin J. Lewis drew the ground plans and 
a local architect completed the building of the lovely 
Georgian meetinghouse which now stands at the 
corner of Main and Lebanon Streets; it was dedicated 
November 8, 1918. In 1920, E. E. Hussey presented 
the Estey organ in memory of his wife, and the chancel 
window, in memory of his mother, came from the same 
generous benefactor. 

During the constructive ministry of Rev. Harry 
Lutz, which began in 1921 and continued for a period 
of nine years, the parsonage at 8 Lebanon Street was 

built. In 1928 the Thomas 
M. Goodall Recreation 
Building was completed 
and accepted as a gift to 
the parish and the com- 
- munity from the man 
whose name it bears. 

On January 1, 1931, 
began my ministry. I 
found a people who had 
bought their religious free- 
dom with a great price, 
and to this free fellow- 
ship they brought youth 
and enthusiasm. The 
church is growing numer- 
ically and serving a long- 
felt community need. The 
fire in the oil heater never 
goes out in the buildings. 
The doors are always open, 

_ week-daysJjand Sunday, 
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for committee meetings, for meetings of 
organizations, for clubs and societies of 
every name seeking a place of meeting. 
The gymnasium, too, is always in use, 
by teachers in the church school, who 
give an extra hour a week in physical 
training to their classes; by young men 
from the Catholic and other churches; 
by teachers in the public schools who 
bring their gymnasium classes; by 
business men’s organizations. 

In 1933 Mrs. Harriet Slack Mitch- 
ell organized an Evening Alliance for 
young women working in offices and 
women with small babies who could not 
attend the afternoon Alliance. Today 
it is an active, enthusiastic and growing 
organization. In the name of and in 
memory of their founder they have 
presented copies of ‘“The Beacon Song 
and Service Book’ to the church 
school. The school itself now has an 
enrolled membership of 178. In connection with the 
school, mention should be made of the Trojan Club, 
an organization of young men, seniors in the high 
school and older, who have cleaned, painted and fur- 
nished a club room for themselves. They serve as a 
junior choir at the church school worship service, 
which is held in the church. On the last Saturday 
night of each month during the winter they hold a 
supper which they prepare and serve under the di- 
rection of their leader, Homer F. Webber. There 
are twenty-six boys in this organization and they 
recently waited on the tables and provided enter- 
tainment at a Laymen’s League meeting. 

The Junior Alliance, girls of high school age, 
hold two supper meetings each month, three girls 
acting as hostesses at each meeting. They have 


. ... dedicated November 3, 1918... . 


usually sent a delegate to the young people’s meet- 
ings at the Shoals. The Y. P. R. U., which has always 
been a strong and active organization, has done the 
same thing. Throughout the present ministry Young 
People’s Sunday has been observed regularly. The 
reorganized Laymen’s League is active and its monthly 
meetings are always largely attended. Recently it 
presented the church with a hundred copies of ““Hymns 
of the Spirit.”” It has consistently kept Laymen’s 
League Sunday, taking the entire service and very 
often the sermon as well. 

The story of the church would hardly be complete 


without mention of the Nutter family, who helped to 


organize the group in the beginning and who ever 
since have been generous supporters and active 
workers in its behalf. 


Are the Gospels True? 


A Preface to New Testament Study 
Napoleon W. Lovely 


Mr. Lovely raises pertinent questions of New Testament scholarship. If to some this paper seems need- 
lessly technica and unfinished they will be helped by knowing that it was originally read before the Greenfield 


Group to begin rather than to end a discussion. 


efforts systematically to promote scholarship among ministers. 


Congregational Society in Franklin, N. H. 


E are asking ourselves an historical question. 

It pertains to the categories of thought in the 

age of 5 B. C.-30 A. D., or thereabout. We 

want to know for example if the category Kingdom 
of God as Present was then accepted and recognized. 


This can only be answered by exhaustive study of the. 


documents and literature which date from that period, 
or which were current at that time. If the concept 
can be found expressly referred to in any single de- 
velopment of that age we must conclude that it was 
known to someone in that age. The more often it 
is met the greater the evidence of its general recog- 
nition. If we find it used by popular preachers and 
authors (as distinguished from academic and esoteric 


The Greenfield Group deserves every encouragement in its 


Mr. Lovely is minister of the First Unitarian 


teachings) we can assume that it was expected to mean 
something to the generality of the populace. 


I 


There is, however, a specific warning called for, 
in view of the practice of many historians. This is 
against the foreshortening of historical events of that 
day. We must remember, for instance, that the lit- 
erature, the thought, and the events of the period of 
the Maccabees were as far away from the age of Jesus 
as the American Revolution is from us. A picture of 


the social, political, and religious situation in the time 


of Pompey is as far from the time of Jesus as the 
Cleveland Administration is from us. To quote from 
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pictures or literature of the Age of Pompey and Julius 
Caesar to illustrate the background of Jesus’ age or 
circle is like quoting from Bennett’s ‘Old Wives Tale” 
to illustrate the background of the Greenfield 
Group. 

With this warning in mind we come to the ques- 
tion: Was the Kingdom of God as Present a category 
in the minds of Jesus and his circle? In answering 
this question we are going to run into some facts 
that might seem temporarily embarrassing. 

First: We know nothing about Jesus except what 
we find in the Christian sources. Outside references 
to Jesus are all later than Paul and the Gospels; they 
are all quite evidently derived from Christian sources 
with the possible exception of Josephus’ remarks; and 
there is suspicion there of Christian interpolation. 
On the other hand we have no documentary evidence 
or historical evidence of any sort even approximately 
trustworthy which specifically denies the possibility 
of the Gospel story. There are many reasons to 
accept the Christian claim that the Church had its 
origin in the worship of an historical person named 
Jesus, who lived as companion, leader, and teacher of 
the original founders of the Church. 

Second: The life and character of Jesus can be 
known only through the gospels, and the epistles. 
In this connection we should underline some nega- 
tives. (a) Whatever there may have been once upon 
a time, no one is known to modern scholarship who 
ever saw a “‘proto-Mark’”’ gospel. We have no “proto- 
Mark” of any sort, and no man can quote from it 
without first composing it, nor offer it as evidence, nor 
measure the canonical Gospel of Mark against it. As 
evidence of historical event or development “‘proto- 
Mark” simply does not exist, and all references to it 
must be ruled out as merely supposititious or plausible 
argument. (b) Whatever there may have been once 
upon a time, no scholar can produce any copy of a 
“proto-Matthew,” or “Sayings of our Lord” or 
“Logia” which antedates in composition any of the 
four Gospels. Nor can any scholar produce a ‘‘q’’ 
document by which we might choose between Mat- 
thean and Lucan versions. (c) No scholar can pro- 
duce a little Apocalypse which antedates the Gospel in 
its composition. In short, the oldest, best authenti- 
cated documents about Jesus and his circle are all in- 
cluded in the New Testament Canon. We have no 
documentary or literary refutation of these aceounts 
in outside sources. They must be accepted or re- 
jected on the basis of internal evidence. 


II 


We should now consider one other important 
question. In judging the historical value of the 
Gospels in whole or in part are we going to allow our- 
selves any a priori judgments? Are we going to as- 
sume that: (1) Jesus was the ideal embodiment of 
love and any passage which portrays him in wrath is 
a@ priori inaccurate. (2) Jesus was the perfect man 
and any passage which portrays weakness is a priori 
inaccurate or misunderstood. (8) Jesus was God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, and 
any passage which denied this must be inaccurate or 
interpreted in the light of our a priori knowledge of 
this basic fact. (4) Miracles don’t happen and any 
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passage which recounts a miracle is @ priori inaccurate 
or false. (5) Resurrection of the body is impossible 
and the stories of the resurrection of Jesus are a Drip 
unacceptable as historical truth. 

More specifically, are we going to accept as pos- 
sible or reject as manifestly impossible, a@ priori, in 
Mark: The Spirit like a dove from heaven, I x-xi; 
Satan, angels, etc., I xii-xiii; Exorcism of unclean 
spirits, I xxiii ff., II xi ff., II xxii ff., V-iff., Vi xe 
xiii, VII xxv, [X xiv ff., 1X xxxviii; Healings, I xxxi ff, 
xi ff., IL in ff., IIT 1. ff., V.xxv i., VL 9, Ween 
VI liii, VII xxxi, VIII xxii ff., X xlvi; Control of na- 
ture, IV xxxvii ff., VI xxxv ff., VI xiv #., Villa 
VIII xix ff., XI xii; Raisings from the dead, V xxi ff; 
Transfiguration, IX ii ff.; Tearing of the temple 
curtain, XV xxxviii; Resurrection, XVI. 

This is a crucial question because it is generally 
agreed that in the general outline of the life of Jesus 
and in all instances where Matthew and Luke support 
the evidence of Mark they are not furnishing corrobo- 
rative testimony but are copying from and accepting 
Mark as the true historian. Therefore the life of Jesus 
as portrayed by the Synoptists depends primarily (and 
almost solely) for its historical accuracy on the integrity 
and repertorial accuracy of the author of Mark. And it 
stands or falls with the reputation of its author. Now if 
internal evidence marks him as gullible and super- 
stitious and willing to include as facts a batch of 
evident untruths, what basis have we for discussing 
the life of Jesus? On the other hand, if we accept the 
author of Mark as an essentially trustworthy historian 
can we reject his testimony about the miracles on 
merely a priori theory about the possibility of miracles? 
If we suspend judgment about the miracles, we sus- 
pend judgment about the character of the author and 
therefore we suspend judgment as to the value of the 
gospel as an historical document. If it is argued that 
general acceptance by a Church well-informed of the 
tradition constitutes independent corroboration, it 
must be said that this corroboration by the Church 
applies to the whole gospel, including the miracles. 


III 


Someone might say that in Matthew and Luke, 
although the outline of the life is taken from Mark, we 
get independent testimony about the Logia or Say- 
ings and Teachings of Jesus, and on these we might 
find a firm rock on which to base our historical knowl- 
edge of his character. We must remember, however, 
that there is no Logia except in the constructive imag- 
ination of scholars where it dwells along with “q’’ and 
the “Lucan Fragment” in a mythical realm of Vase 
founded on conjecture rather than on documents. 
What we have, and all we have, is Matthew and Luke. | 
And they both use Mark, including most of the miracles. 
Matthew adds one miraculous birth, Luke adds two. 
Matthew adds a new raising from the dead. And to 
mere bodily resurrection they both add a forty-day 
sojourn on earth after the resurrection and ascension 
to clouds into heaven. 

So far, however, we have only extiieey the 
characters of the authors against some a priori as- 
sumptions about natural law and the nature of the 
universe and the ways of God. And the most that 
we have implied is that they must appear very gullible 
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ae to any who accept the impossibility ‘of mir- 
acles. 

A great many scholars have gone about to save 
us from our embarrassment at this point by analyzing 
the gospels into two or more strata, showing how a 
primitive and pure tradition could be overlaid with 
additions and interpretations suited to the developing 
situations of the authors and their parties. Herein 
appear the ‘“q,” the Logia, the Proto-Mark, the Lucan 
Fragment. To many of these analyses we must grant 
a basic plausibility. But when we start to use them 
for historical research into the minds of Jesus and his 
followers we must remember that we are dealing with 
compositions or compilations created by men more 
interested in defending a thesis than in producing 
accurate history. Whenever we use this method of 
analysis our basic assumption is that in the hands of 
the authors of the gospel the original tradition is 
being reshaped to meet a contemporary demand—and 
the original thought, teaching, and character of Jesus 
is being transmuted with more or less conscious intent. 
Such an assumption attacks the historical integrity 
as well as the critical acumen of the authors and 
renders the whole tradition even more garbled and 
suspect than ever. 

Most of the controversies between factions within 
the early Church are unknown to us, as are the con- 
troversies between the Church and the world. But 
if the Greek-Jewish controversy could modify Matthew 
in one direction and Luke in another (as is commonly 
assumed), and if refutation of slander about the 
criminal death of Jesus was a chief objective of the 
author of Mark (as Professor Ropes maintained), then 
the tradition may have been warped, obscured, sup- 
pressed, or enlarged at any time or in any direction 
before the three gospels reached their final form. 


IV 

I wish to make a few observations on the discus- 
sion of these problems by C. H. Dodd in his book, ‘“The 
Parables of the Kingdom.’’* He finds it very easy to 
be sure. On page 58 is found the following statement: 
“The most striking of such passages is Mk X xxxy-xl. 
Here the sons of Zebedee are assured that they shall 
drink the cup which their master drinks, and be bap- 
tized with his baptism. The purport of the words is 
not doubtful. The disciples are to share the fate of 
their master, and surely to share his fate in the crisis 
immediately before them.”’ Now this last clause is a 
gratuitous assumption, depending on the hypothesis 
Dodd is trying to demonstrate, contrary to the tradi- 
tion of the institution which recorded the event in the 
form we now have it. And he introduces the clause 
with the word surely. The strongest word a conscien- 
tious scholar would dare to use would be “possibly,” 
for in view of the gospel story and of the Church tradi- 
tion, even “probably” is too strong a word. But Mr. 
Dodd is “sure.” “There was surely,’ he writes a little 
farther on, “something in the original tradition on 
which he (Paul) could base such an ee 

. .’ Wasn’t there something just as “surely” 

the tradition on which Matthew, Mark, and rage 


*Dodd, C. H., The Parables of the Kingdom. New York: 
Chas. Scribners & Sons, 1986. pp. 210. $2.00. 
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could base the ‘Little Apocalypse” which Dodd re- 
jects as spurious? There is nothing very sure about 
either if we use Dodd’s methods. 

Take another example of his method: in a note 
on page 52 speaking of the eschatological passages in 
Mk xiii, he says, ‘“We miss clear reference to events 
after A.D. 64—the Neronian persecution (?), the 
Roman invasion of Judea, the capture of Jerusalem 
and the burning of the temple,’’—this in spite of Mk 
XIII ii which the author himself quotes on page 61, 
“Do you see these great buildings? Not one stone 
will be left upon another... .” In this same pas- 
sage on page 60-61, beginning “There is another group 
of predictions, etc.,”” he shows himself willing to ac- 
cept testimony which according to Mark (and after 
all it is Mark’s story) even the high priests who sought 
a case against Jesus dared not use as accurate and 
valid. That is what may be called being hard up for 
evidence. 


V 


He has also a woeful lack of imagination. On 
page 84, with an attempt at irony, he says, “After all 
the events forecast in Mk XIII xiv-xxv it is safe to 
assume that people will no longer be eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and being married!” But we have all 
lived in a world where all these things have happened 
and we eat and drink. He also says ex cathedra, “Of 
any event in history one can say that it happens here 
or there.’”’ I ask, where did the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire happen? The rise of communism? The industrial 
revolution? The great depression? On page 109 he 
talks about the “unity and consistency” which the 
teaching of Jesus “must have possessed.”” This you 
observe is an @ priori assumption about the nature of 
Jesus’ teaching in the face of the testimony of our only 
documents that Jesus’ teaching was paradoxical, sur- 
prising, and intended to puzzle and bavater the 
multitude. 

In short, we started out with a seca of his- 
tory and we sought help by reading a book which we 
find does not represent honest historical research or 
straight historical thinking. As final evidence of this 
rather strong statement, on page 122 we read: “He 
(Matthew) followed a tradition which was not in- 
terested in the calling of the Gentiles... . seems 
to have guarded against the reception of the Gentiles 
into the Church on too easy terms.’’ On page 128, of 
a passage found in Matthew XXI xliii, we read: 
“Tn the concluding sentence we surely have the doc- 
trine of the rejection of Israel and the election of the 
Gentiles, as it meets us in other parts of the New 
Testament. The Church is dotting the i’s and cross- 
ing the t’s of the original application.” And the same 
Matthew of page 122 is doing the job! 


VI 

No, this sort of thing will not do with honest 
minds. We must make up our minds with precision. 
Can we accept all the gospels as historically valid? 
Can we accept part? And what part? Is there reason 
to expect new evidence to turn up? Are we content 
to suspend judgment until it does? And last of all— 
must our faith and our conscience wait on our histori- 
cal research? 
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For the 
Meadow Lark and Painted Turtle 


M. Louise C. Hastings 


T was late afternoon one day in June. Meadow 
Lark was walking slowly among the meadow 
grasses. His family in the coiled grass nest 

were all fed, and now he could rest from work for a 
while. 

As he came to a slight hill he noticed some kind 
of an animal moving around. He flew to a tree just 
above it and saw it was Painted Turtle. 

“T see you!’ sang Meadow Lark. “What are 
you so busy about? I never saw you digging before.”’ 

“T always dig in June,’’ was the answer. 

Meadow Lark watched the turtle for a while. 
He could not understand why she was digging. And 
she was doing it with her hind feet! He flew down 
beside her. ‘‘Why are you digging that hole?’ he 
asked. ‘‘Are you going to live in it? I thought you 
lived in the pond.” 

Painted Turtle stopped digging long enough to 
look up at the bird. ‘‘Watch me, and see what is 
going to happen, and then you will not need to ask 
any more questions,” she said. 

Meadow Lark looked. The turtle began laying 
eggs in the hole! She filled the hole with six pinkish 
eggs, and then, without turning around, she pushed 
each egg way down in the hole with her hind feet 
and covered the hole with earth. When she had 
finished, Meadow Lark could not tell the exact place 
where she had been digging. 

“Well,” said Meadow Lark, ‘‘you have done a 
very queer thing! How will your babies ever get to 
the pond?”’ 

“If you happen to be around when my babies 
come out of their eggs, you will see them digging 
themselves out of the earth and rushing to the water 
as fast as they can go,’”’ answered Painted Turtle. 

“Why, I never heard of such actions!’ exclaimed 
Meadow Lark. ‘Don’t you feed them before they go 
traveling? I have to feed my babies until they are 
able to care for themselves.”’ 

“Indeed I don’t feed them!’’ announced Painted 
Turtle. “They will get their own food as soon as 
they reach the water. In fact, I may never see my 
children at all.” 

“How queer!” exclaimed the bird. 
such little babies be able to eat?” 

“They can eat almost anything they find under 
the water,’’ replied the turtle. ‘They will find plenty 
of mosses, grasses, insects, and little mollusks. They 
will never starve, for the pond is full of good food.” 

There seemed nothing more to say and Meadow 
Lark started to fly away, when he caught sight of the 
shell of Painted Turtle. ‘Did you know that your 
shell was injured?” 

The turtle stretched her head out as far as it would 
go and looked. ‘Yes, it is crushed. A cart wheel 
went over me when I crossed the road. But it will 
do no harm. A new shell will soon grow. There will 
be a scar, but I will have many scars, I suppose, if I 
live a long time the way most turtles do.” 


“What will 


Children 


Painted Turtle turned and walked down the small 
hill. Meadow Lark walked beside her. ‘‘Where are 
you going?” asked the bird. 

“T am going back to my pond. It is quiet there. 
I like to swim in and out of the water plants. Often J 
lie in the sun on an old log. Perhaps you will see me 
some day, if you fly over to the pond.” 

And as she was talking, she suddenly slipped into 
the water and was out of sight. “What a queer crea- 
ture she is!’ thought Meadow Lark as he flew off to his 
family. 

REFORM WAVE 
Daisy D. Stephenson 

Just look at this paper! 

I’m red in the face; 
The teacher’s put X’s 

All over the place. 
And only three C’s! 

I’m beginning to guess 
My monthly report card 

Will be a nice mess. 


My dad will say plenty; 
I'll feel like a worm, 
And mother will worry. ... 
It’s only mid-term— 
You fellows go ’way 
With your fooling, gee whiz! 
I’ve got to get busy 
And pass the next quiz. 


* * * 


Salt and Light 


(Continued from page 134) 

But if we follow the thought of Jesus, the giver 
of light must be far more than the pure mathematician, 
the creative thinker that Sir James conceives him to 
be. For the universe contains much more than matter 
and radiation. These physical expressions of light 
are only the foundations, the beginnings of things. 
In the course of evolution living creatures appeared 
upon the earth, conscious of their environment and 
responsive to changes in it. Finally man came, and he 
responded not only to physical stimuli like heat and 
cold, sound and motion, but to the beauty of sunset 
and dawn, the call to duty, the adventure of discovery, 
the challenge of righteousness, the appeal of brother- 
hood. 

These spiritual forces are just as real to him 
as any others, and even more potent, for they are the 
forces that produced what we call human personality. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the cosmic energy 
which produced us is at least as personal as we are. 
And so we are led to the conception of a personal God. 
In the development of life as we observe it on the 
earth, an inner light of beauty, truth, and goodness 
is emerging out of the more or less chaotic activities 
of material light. 


III 


Men of insight have always thought of truth as a 
light dawning upon their minds or breaking in through 
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the clouds to dispel the inner darkness. When the 
prophets described their calls, they all spoke of a great 
light or flame, whether it was Paul on the Damascus 
road or Moses by the burning bush or Zoroaster by 
the banks of the Daiti. The Quakers think of God’s 
guidance in terms of an inner light. Good people 
seem to shine with a mysterious radiance. A great 
man, says Carlyle, “is the living light-fountain, which 
it is good and pleasant to be near. The light which 
enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness of the 
world; and this not as a kindled lamp only, but rather 
~as a natural luminary shining by the gift of heaven; 
a flowing light-fountain, as I say, of native original 
insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness—in whose 
radiance all souls feel that it is well with them—’”’ 
So men felt in the presence of Jesus, when their hearts 
leaped up towards his to make true his vision when he 
said: “‘Ye are the light of the world!” 

But there was more to his message than this, 
The prophets at the beginning of their careers not 
only saw the light but felt the call to spread it. And 
so Jesus commissioned his disciples: ‘Let your light 
shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven.’”’ Now the 
torch has been passed down to us and the responsi- 
bility is ours. We have the choice of letting our light 
shine and so increasing its power or of neglecting to 
express it in our deeds and so permitting it to die 
down. 

We have all inherited from our maker a cer- 
tain creative power for good. The amount of this 
power depends largely upon our love for people and 
our generosity in expressing it. It is contagious and 
grows as we share it. Just as a forest fire may start 
from the light of a little match, so great communities 
of brotherhood may grow from a single spark of pure 
love. We can see this supremely illustrated in the 
countless fires springing from the glowing ministry 
of Jesus. 

It is our privilege and responsibility today to 
carry on the ministry of love in the master’s spirit by 
whatever means are best suited to the needs of our 
time. So may we prove the truth of the ancient 
proverb, ‘‘The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
May we by our good works spread the heavenly light 
and fulfill the heavenly purpose by drawing all men 
together in the adoration and service of their 
father. 


IV 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before thy ever-blazing throne 
We ask no luster of our own. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 
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EACH DAY AS IT COMES 


Our prayer is for the courage that takes each day as it 
comes, facing immediate problems with a resolute spirit, re- 
fusing to be weakened by the thought of difficulties which to- 
morrow or next year or a still more distant future may perhaps 
bring. From morbid anticipation of what may never happen, 
from foolish worries that have no real excuse for being, from the 
insidious temptation to enjoyment of imaginary troubles, we 
would set our minds wholly free, ashamed to be wasting today’s 
strength in warring against the phantoms of an unknown future. 

When we are honest with ourselves, we know that we need 
every bit of power we possess if we are to do today’s work well, 
if we are to fight today’s battle with any real chance of coming 
off the victor, if we are to carry today’s burden with serene and 
confident hearts. There is no strength to waste in over-anxious 
concern for tomorrow’s unpredictable needs. The one best way 
to ensure that we shall be ready for the tasks of the future is to 
bend all our energies to meeting the challenge of the present mo- 
ment with fortitude and good cheer. 

O Thou eternal Spirit, in whose sight a thousand years are 
but as yesterday when it is past, or as a watch in the night, keep 
us, we pray Thee, ever awake to the instant claims of Thy spiritual 
kingdom, troubled only to serve Thee with all our hearts and 
content to leave to Thy wisdom and love the issues over which we 
have no control. Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 
* * ok 
MY QUEST 
Charles G. Ames 
1828-1912 
( Hitherto unpublished lines) 
I’ve found some wisdom in my quest 
That’s richly worth retailing; 
I’ve learned that when one does his best, 
There’s little harm in failing. 


I thought to gather wealth untold, 
And made my boast about it! 

My wit and toil bring little gold— 
But I am rich without it. 


I said: The world shall hear my name, 
And down the ages shout it! 

I shall not win the bauble fame— 

I’m just as great without it! 


I thought to know philosophy, 

And teach the world about it. 

My plummet will not sound the sea; 
My ship sails on without it! 


I saw the world with wrong o’ergrown, 
And bravely fought to rout it; 

Some age will see it overthrown,— 

So I can die without it. 


I may not reach what I pursue, 

Yet will I keep pursuing; 

Nothing is vain that I can do; 

For soul-growth comes from doing. 

* * a 
NIGHT-TIME 
Mabel S. Merrill 

When the dark is like a wing, 
When the shadows peer and peep, 
Asking why I’m not asleep, 
Then I feel so small and queer 
That I drop a lonesome tear. 
Night’s so big and I’m so wee, 
Can God have forgotten me? 
No, for in the cloudy dark 
Comes a little golden spark; 
Over where the hilltops are 
God has set for me a star! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VALUABLE BIBLIOLOGY 


Biography of the Bible. By Ernest 
Sutherland Bates. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 183 pp. $2.00. 


The Bible and Its Literary Associa- 
tions. By Margaret Cook and others. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 395 pp. 
$2.50. 


Here are two volumes dealing with the 
Bible that no student of Biblical literature 
will want to miss. 

Dr. Bates follows up_his brilliant editing 
of “The Bible Designed to be Read as 
Living Literature’ with a vade mecum of 
biblical knowledge that is done with scien- 
tifie accuracy and pedagogical skill. Here 
is a volume that should lend itself ad- 
mirably for Bible study in youth groups 
and adult classes. In seven chapters, and 
in a style that makes reading a delight, 
the author presents the facts concerning 
the great sacred library of Judaism and 
Christianity with a conciseness and skill- 
fulness that distinguish this book favorably 
among a host of similar volumes that 
have been, and still are being, poured from 
the publishing houses into the market of 
biblical writings. 

The chapter on “The Great Transla- 
tions” is particularly well done, and the 
story of the English Bible is told with 
charm and with recourse to the most re- 
liable sources. 

Dr. Bates’ interpretations of historical 
material and handling of controversial 
issues are always judicious, and the rever- 
ence with which he approaches his task 
and arrives at his conclusions is well il- 
lustrated by the closing words of the book: 
“And when in the far distant future hu- 
manity itself shall perish, it may well be 
that it will leave behind it no monument 
any nobler than the Bible.” 

Done on a much larger scale and with 


evident design for use in colleges and uni- 


versities is the volume ‘“‘The Bible and Its 
Literary Associations,’ being the joint 
work of eleven members of the faculty of 
Smith College under the editorial leader- 
ship of Professor Margaret B. Crook, who 
herself contributes eight of the twenty 
studies. Representatives of four depart- 
ments of Smith College contribute to this 
comprehensive volume whose _ general 
purpose is set forth by the editor in these 
words: “The Bible as it emerges and travels 
west, together with its most closely ac- 
companying literature, is the subject of our 
study. This westward passage of the 
Bible is important for us. No other lit- 
erature of the ancient Near East has 
knocked so insistently at the doors of the 
western world, has so fully met the needs 
of the awakening nations, or been so com- 
pletely absorbed.” 

In their undertaking, the authors have, 


as is to be expected, ‘‘covered certain 
well-traversed ground,” but even here 
their findings are always given a stimulat- 
ingly fresh turn of appreciation and 
phrase, and when they enter the wider 
area of the Bible’s literary associations 


they very apparently, to use the words of 


the editor, ‘‘have also tapped at doors not 
usually opened in this connection.” 

To mention just a few of the more 
specialized contributions, there is a wholly 
delightful chapter on “The Bible and the 
Alphabet”? showing “how Bible and al- 
phabet travel west together; sometimes 
the Bible carries the alphabet, and some- 
times the alphabet paves the way for the 
Bible.” 

In the chapter on the Septuagint, a very 
plausible and critically appreciative analy- 
sis is made of ““The Letter of Aristeas,”’ in 
which a courtier in the train of Ptolemy II 
purports to give the story of this famous 
translation of the third century B. C. 

In the treatment of ‘‘The Gospels and 
Other Christian Writings’ such pithy and 
sound judgments appear again and again 
as, e. g., this one regarding the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark: “‘It is brief but wordy, 
sketchy yet redundant; its Greek is stiff 
and repetitive; strange Aramaic words 
protrude from the text, a usage disliked 
by cultivated writers of Greek such as 
Luke.” 

Students of the relation of the Bible to 
German literature will find Prof. Emeritus 


Ernst H. Mensel’s two chapters, particu- 


larly the one on ‘‘Luther’s Bible,”’ of great 
value; and the reader whose special in- 
terest lies in the field of English literature 
since the days of Milton will find in the 
studies ‘‘Milton and the Bible” to Prof. 
Mary Ellen Chase’s illuminating essay on 
the King James Verison in the works of 
De Quincey and Hardy a wealth of infor- 
mation and stimulation. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the volume is its liberal bibliography. 
I know of no other book in the realm of 
contemporary Bible literature whose every 
major thesis is so carefully documented 
and whose general field of research is more 
completely related to the larger library of 
its interest. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


* * 


ORGANIC DEMOCRACY 


Anarchy or Hierarchy. By S. de 
Madariaga. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 235 pp. $2.50. 


Senor de Madariaga finds a certain grim 


irony in the fact that the country which in | 


the sixteenth century furnished the great- 
est resistance to the Reformation is today 
the first to know the horrors of the new 
religious war. The wars which were for- 
merly fought on the plane of belief are 


now waged over economics, but though 
the dispute is over production and distri- 
bution, instead of free will and the Trinity, 
the temper on each side is as dogmatic as 
ever. The author therefore calls for a 
new detached appraisal of democracy and 
tries to explain what it would mean. 

His eagerness for detachment turns out 
to be an almost painfully conscientious. 
effort to criticize each side equally. Senor 
de Madariaga sees the need for private 
initiative, but he is clear that it must not. 
become exploitation. He does not believe 
in the class war, for he rejects the class dis- 
tinctions of the Marxists, yet he thinks 
that the banks have an unfair advantage 
in the struggle. The state is sovereign, 
yet the individual should not be compelled 
to serve in a war he regards as unjust. 
Picking his way cautiously the author thus 
works out a theory of an organic democ- 
racy in which the individual shall be su- 
preme where ‘“‘values’’ or moral ideas are 
concerned, but where the state shall have 
complete authority in the matter of ‘func- 
tions” or economic activities. 

Indeed one of our chief difficulties comes, 
he feels, from our confusion of the two 
fields, politics and economics. The two 
should be sharply divided, and the eco- 
nomic life of the state should be under the 
control of an Economie Council with 
power to regulate production and dis- 
tribution. This can be done, the author 
thinks, in such a way as to make use of 
private initiative while preventing ex- 
ploitation of labor or the accumulation of 
power in the hands of a few. 

Clearly this demands skilled leadership 
and Senor de Madariaga believes that such 
leadership will be forthcoming. Our chief 
trouble is that we have not had such 
leadership and have allowed our economic 
system to grow piecemeal. But a little 
intelligent planning could correct this and 
could also provide the leaders which a de- 
mocracy needs. Such a suggestion sounds 
utopian, yet you feel as you read the 
book that democratic society may come to 
realize its peril so keenly that it will ac- 
tually exert itself to follow a course like 
the one prescribed. The book as it stands 
will hardly please either the radical or the 
conservative, but it will enlighten both. 

J.S. Bixler. 


* * 


A FURTHER STIMULUS 


The Modern Family and the Church. 
By Regina Westcott Wieman. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 356 pp. $3.00. 


This was-the selection of the Religious 
Book Club for last November. Its dis- 
cerning criticism and concrete suggestions 
should be considered by all church work- 
ers, particularly those who yearn to get 
young married couples interested in the 
church. ‘The author’s general thesis is: 
“That the fellowship which is the church 
cannot continue except as it is nurtured 
and vitalized by the fellowships estab- 
; (Continued on page 144) 
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OUR FORUM 


ALL DOERS OF THE WORD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a letter in The Register of February 10, 
under the title ‘Neglecting the Formula,” 
one of our ministers expresses the opinion 
that the authors of the Daily Quiet Period 
page are neglecting something of vital 
importance, and are thus “failing in their 
mission.” 

Ts it not possible that this young minister 
has failed to grasp the real purpose of the 
quiet period feature? He is absolutely 
right in saying that “thinking and praying 
are not enough”’; but the author of Eccl. 
iii reminds us that there is a time for the 
cultivation of each of two opposites, and 
the authors of the quiet period page, I 
take it, have intentionally excluded ‘the 
haste and press of life,’’ and the social ser- 
vice implied in “action,” and ask us, for a 
few moments, at least, to forget those 
things. 

The Quakers spend time in quiet, silent 
meditation and unuttered prayer; but, far 
from “neglecting the formula,” they are 
foremost in going out to minister to the 
world’s need, and to bring relief to the 
suffering. Their moments spent in silent 
worship are not wasted, nor does a quiet 
period unfit them for “‘relief’’ and ‘‘action.”’ 

The compilers of that quiet period page 
seem to me to have succeeded remarkably 
well in the performance of the task assigned 
them; and I am quite sure that Girelius, 
McMillan, Sharp, Wilson, Moore and the 
rest, are not spending too much time in 
thinking and praying, to the neglect of 
acting. They are all ‘doers of the word, 
and not hearers only.” 


H. R. Hubbard. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
cd * 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LUDLOW 
AMENDMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Many arguments have been made for 
and against the proposed Ludlow Amend- 
ment to the constitution calling for a 
referendum on war. But there is one 
weakness in the proposal which both its 
advocates and opponents have apparently 
overlooked, and which I believe to be a 
valid objection. 

My natural sympathies are with every 
movement which is calculated to keep this 
nation from being drawn into another 
world conflict. If I thought the Ludlow 
Amendment would help, I should be 
heartily in favor of it. But in my judgment 
this amendment, if adopted, will prove to 
be nothing more than another scrap of 
paper like the recent Neutrality Law passed 
by Congress. The ineffectiveness of the 
Neutrality Law lies in the fact that there 
is no unmistakable definition of what con- 
stitutes a state of war. The whole thing is 


«a 


left to the judgment of the President of 
the United States. If he doesn’t want 
to put the Neutrality Law into effect in 
the Sino-Japanese situation, all he needs 
to do is to take advantage of the fact that 
Japan has not formally declared war on 
China. As a matter of fact, this is what 
he has done. 

The joker in the Ludlow Amendment 
which can be used to nullify its intended 
purpose is an innocent-looking phrase, 
open to many interpretations. It is the 
following clause—“Except in case of in- 
vasion of the United States or its terri- 
torial possessions, and attack upon its 
citizens residing therein.” 

Who is to decide this point? Congress, 
of course. If Congress were in a mood to 
declare war it could easily declare it to be a 
defense against invasion, whatever the 
circumstances. Then what becomes of the 
War Referendum? 

As a matter of fact, the President can 
wage war without a declaration from Con- 
gress at all, as in the case of the Expedi- 
tionary Force sent into Mexico in 1916, and 
again in the case of war against Russia in 
1918. It seems to me that we have in the 
Ludlow Amendment another instance of a 
“scrap of paper’’—an agreement that will 
not be reliable in a crisis. It seems to me 
that we shall be leaning on a broken reed, 
and that the Ludlow Amendment, instead 
of being better than nothing, is worse than 
nothing, because it will encourage the 
American people to feel a sense of security 
falsely. It is something like putting a gold 
brick away for a rainy day, or like taking 
out insurance in a company that is bank- 
rupt. 

As a substitute for the Ludlow Amend- 
ment, I (humbly) make the following pro- 
posal, not with the idea that it is an ideal 
solution of the problem of peace and war 
by any means, but as one practical step 
toward such a solution. 

Instead of a Referendum on War, I 
propose a Referendum on Conscription. 
The President of the United States could 
wage war without a declaration of war, but 
he couldn’t wage an aggressive, unpopular 
war for very long without conscription. 
Suppose we had an amendment as follows: 

No act of Congress to conscript Amer- 
ican citizens for any military purpose 
shall be legal without receiving the 
approval of a majority of the electorate 
in a popular referendum, and then only 
for the period of time specified in the 
referendum. 


Here is something tangible and definite. 
This would leave the power to declare war 
in the hands of Congress, where it now lies. 
This would not unnecessarily handicap the 
President of the United States in his con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. This would 


not prevent him or Congress from takin& 
immediate steps to repel any threatened 
invasion of this country, because the Presi- 
dent would have at his disposal the stand- 
ing army of the country, the navy, and the 
air force, and he could call for volunteers. 
Surely, if the war were one of genuine de- 
fense against invasion, there would be 
enough volunteers rising to the aid of the 
country to take care of any conceivable 
emergency. 

If conscription were found necessary, 
surely this would be reason enough for 
Congress and the President to submit their: 
case directly to the people for approval or 
disapproval. There is one point on which 
the average citizen in a democracy should 
be consulted as an expert. He may not be: 
an expert when it comes to military tactics 
or international diplomacy, but when it. 
comes to killing or being killed for a cause, 
he may be presumed to know more than 
any one else whether the proposed cause 
is worthy of the surrender of his own life 
or his taking another’s. Without this ele- 
mentary right, it seems to me that no de- 
mocracy is quite worthy of the name. 

If a government is afraid to consult its 
citizens before drafting them to fight in a 
war, how does such a government differ 
in substance from a dictatorship or an ab- 
solute monarchy? 

An honest government, truly representa- 
tive, with clean hands and a high purpose, 
would have nothing to fear from a popular 
referendum on this matter. A dishonest 
government, with unclean hands, out of 
step with the people, ought to have some- 
thing to fear, ought to have its way 
blocked by being. denied the right to force 
its citizenship to fight. 

The act of conscription, unlike the act. 
of invasion, is capable of exact definition, 
and any violation of such a law could be 
challenged by the individual citizen in open 
court with reasonable hope of being sus- 
tained. 

A referendum on conscription would not 
hinder either the President or the Congress. 
in the reasonable execution of their duties, 
would not take any expert questions out of 
the hands of experts, would permit an 
emergency defense of the nation, but at 
the same time would tend to keep this 
country from embarking on some wild 
Chauvinistiec excursion into wholesale 
slaughter and disaster. 

Is not such an amendment a necessary 
supplement to our present system of 
checks and balances? 

David Rhys Williams. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


URGES FULL DISCUSSION 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The letter of Mr. Woodruff in your 
last issue, supplementing Mr. Graves’ 
historical sketch of our ‘‘freedom” in the 
issue of January 6, impresses me as very 
important. 

There should be further articles in full 
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discussion, long since overdue, to clarify 
our position and strengthen our purpose 
to go forward. 

For it is the resolution to take part in 
a forward movement, not merely the hun- 
dred and seventeen years of use, that should 
settle us on retaining the title of The 
Christian Register. Christianity, in the 
sense in which we use the term, is a forward 
movement. 

When we hear the remark, “Christianity 
hasn’t been tried,’’ we dismiss it lightly as 
ajoke. But it is far more. It is an arrest- 
ing fact. The great days of Christianity, as 
those of all religion, lie ahead. We may 
have a share in those great days if we do 
our part as the Church of the Two Com- 
mandments. 

Jesus quoted those two commandments 
from Deuteronomy and Leviticus, when 
he was asked for the greatest command- 
ment. If he could have had complete 
prescience he might have added, ‘You 
will not hear them mentioned again as 
the central force of religious work till 
1825 in the only statement of the American 
Unitarian Association. The Unitarians 
will do something about them, but the 
two commandments will probably not de- 
velop their controlling power till, let us 
say, the fiftieth century of what will be 
called, long before it deserves to be, the 
Christian era.” 

There is work to be done here for what 
Mr. Woodruff calls ‘‘a whole section of our 
constituency.”” An immediate advance 
will come when we use the word ‘‘freedom”’ 
carefully, and see that it does not mean 
“work.” It is precious. It has yet too 
many restrictions, but not among us. 
Rather is it a condition, like time and space, 
under which men may work. In the 
phrase of Rev. S. A. Eliot, “Let’s Go!” 

Mr. Woodruff has put forward some ten 
fundamental statements that should be 
considered. I, for one, though in substan- 
tial agreement, take a different view of 
some of them, and look forward to con- 
tinued discussion. 

Willard Reed. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* x 


NIEBUHR NOT A DEFEATIST 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was much interested in Mr. Swanson’s 
article, “The Wrong Way Out,” in the is- 
sue of February 17. I welcome theological 
discussion, and hope that there will be 
further critical examination of the issue he 
raises. 

I hasten to assure Mr. Swanson that 
Reinhold Niebuhr is not a defeatist whose 
teaching crushes all moral effort. To be 
sure, he is extremely sensitive to the tragic 
frustrations of the human struggle. His 
preaching is scored in a minor key, and 
his books, notably ‘Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society,” are often harsh and bleak. 
Like all strenuous thinkers he forces his 
dominant note. 
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But I do not know of a more stirring 
prophet of social righteousness. His in- 
fluence with students is immense, and 
appears to be growing. Possessing one of 
the finest minds of our time, his is a name 
to be conjured with. I venture to say that 
no living thinker appreciates better than 
he the enormous paradoxes, contradictions, 
and complexities of the Christian faith. 
To understand him aright one must re- 
member that, as I heard him say in a lec- 
ture, he is a classicist in his theology, a 
romantic in his. morals, and a radical in 
his economics. 

One might gather from Mr. Swanson’s 
attack that Niebuhr is a sour Job washing 
his hands in despair, and rushing away 
with a curse from all social obligation. 
As a matter of fact he is very active in the 
field of social action. He has served as 
chairman of the Department of Social 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches, 
has run for office on the Socialist ticket, 
and has rendered devoted service to more 
than one radical organization. 

In a conversation I once had with him 
he denied that he is a pessimist. Skeptical 
as he may be about man, he is certain that 
God reigns, and will successfully tame the 
wild passions of his erring children. He 
stands with the Puritans, Calvin, Augus- 
tine and Paul in their affirmation of a 
sovereign spirit firmly in control of his- 
toric processes. 

Incidentally Mr. Swanson weakens his 
argument by his-mistaken assumption that 
the Book of Job was followed by the moral 
decay of the Book of Ecclesiastes. There 
is no such close connection between these 
two documents. Scholars assign Job to 
about the year 400 B. C., and Ecclesiastes 
to about the year 200, so that two cen- 
turies yawn between them. And even if 
the world weariness of Ecclesiastes could 
be regarded as a rebound from the stark 
bitterness of Job, this would not in the 
least weaken the sublimity of this unique 
drama nor the value of its message. 

Charles EZ, Dunn. 

Claremont, N. H. 


~ BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 142) 


lished in marriage and developed in the 
family.” 

The author mentions the plan of the 
Religious Education Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association to make 
“The Home in Religious Education” one 
of its major objectives in the church year 
1937-1938. She believes that this and 
similar steps being taken in other de- 
nominations are indicative of the trend for 
increased activity in the work of the 
church with the family. In general, 
earnest Unitarians have arrived at most 
of Mrs. Wieman’s conclusions. Her book 
should be a further stimulus to leave the 
field of analysis behind and start to work. 

Ramona Sawyer Barth. 
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METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 
MEETING 


Hears discussion of ‘‘Propaganda 
Analysis’’ 

The meeting of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Conference in New York 
City was held February 14. Fifty-two 
directors and guests attended. .After the 
transaction of business and the hearing 
of announcements and reports, Professor 
Clyde Miller of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, spoke on the subject, 
“Propaganda and Public Opinion.”’ Mr. 
Miller spoke as a representative of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. The 
interesting field of propaganda was treated 
with great clarity and helpfulness. Opinion, 
it was stated, comes from conflicts, and 
conflicts, mild or severe, pervade all our 
life. Propaganda is the use of opinion 
to influence the thinking of other individ- 
uals or groups. There are two basic types 
of propaganda in our world today, author- 
itative and democratic. The instruments 
are much the same with either type. 
They are the press, the movie, the theater, 
the radio, the church and the school. 
Democratic propaganda proceeds from 
many wills and opinions. Authoritative 
propaganda usually comes from a single 
source. As a consequence authoritative 
propaganda simplifies life for the masses 
and is generally more attractive. Opinion 
in a democracy is more confusing and 
complicated, and requires greater intelli- 
gence and astuteness on the part of the 
public. 

The speaker pointed out that there were 
three factors in propaganda: (1) the 
reality, (2) the channel through which it 
comes, (3) the mind on which the imprint 
ismade. All three factors must be carefully 
considered. Reading of opposite view- 
points in newspapers and magazines is 
advisable. 

Ok 


MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 


Once upon a time in a Maine church, 
the attendance on the evening meetings 
being small, they were discontinued. After 
three years an elder found it out, and did 
he raise a fuss! 

“But you never attend,” pleaded the 
minister. 

‘“Makes no difference; I want it there so 
I could go if I wanted to,” shouted the 
elder.—Fort Collins, Colo., Unitarian church 
calendar. 

* ok 

A darky came into the district attorney’s 
office and demanded that a certain colored 
gentleman be arrested. ‘Ah was in the 
parlor, makin’ lub to Clarissy w’en de old 
man done sneak up behind an’ t’row me 
out,” he stated. 

“Well, what charge do you want to have 
him arrested on?” 

“Well, boss, Ah’s not exactly sure, its 
either assault an’ bootery or contempt of 
courtin’.’’—Los Angeles Times. 
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Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York 


At February 14th Meeting Hears Discussion of Civil Liberties in Jersey City 


Three courageous men—Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Joseph Spreckman, and George 
G. Hollingshead—told the Liberal Minis- 
ters’ Club some of their experiences in 
connection with the fight now being fought 
to enforce the Bill of Rights in Jersey City, 
the home of the free Mr. Hague. 

No one who heard these men can have 
any doubt as to the ugliness of the conflict. 

Mr. Hays spoke on the legal situation. 
Jersey City police from Commissioner of 
Public Safety Casey down to patrolmen 
have been guilty of illegal violence. Mr. 
Hays testified before Judge Clark of the 
Federal District Court of Newark that 
even judges had acted illegally to keep 
“undesirable people” out of Jersey City. 

The legal ignorance of Corporation 
Counsel Hamill and his assistant Mr. 
Glavin would be a laughing matter if it 
were not having such tragic consequences 
outside the courtroom. These legal ex- 
perts seriously contended before a federal 
judge that the police have a right to de- 
termine whether or not a strike exists, 
who are desirable and undesirable people, 
and to determine who shall be evicted 
from Jersey City and what the proper 
method of eviction shall be. That’s the 
funny part. The tragic part is this. 
The usurpers of judicial power freely and 
forcibly eject whomsoever they will, re- 
fusing the right to arrest and trial. Said 
Mr. Hays before Judge Clark: ‘““There is 
another fundamental right that we insist 
upon... . and that is the fundamental 
right of the American citizen to be ar- 
rested if he is violating the law; courts 
mean nothing, jury trials mean nothing, 
indictments mean nothing, a writ of ha- 
beas corpus means nothing, if the police 
don’t arrest you. The most fundamental 
right we have is the right to be arrested. 
In Germany and in Russia people have not 
the right to be arrested; they can be as- 
saulted and they can be taken to concen- 
tration camps; they haven’t a right to be 
brought before courts. Policemen are 
never judges.” 

After Mr. Hamill had vainly sought to 
defend the conduct of the police, Judge 
Clark dismissed him from the stand in these 
words, “. . . . My way of thinking is you 
have misled your police department.” 

What this situation means in terms of 
actual life in Jersey City was vividly told 
to the club by Joseph Spreckman, C. I. O. 
organizer for Jersey City and Hudson 
County. Organizers never know when they 
are going to be stopped and searched by 
the police or when they are going to be 
hustled out of town with varying degrees 
of violence. Their literature is seized 
and destroyed (by the police of course). 
They are prevented from speaking to 
workers either on the street as the latter 
come out of factories or at public meetings. 


Terror stalks in Jersey City. If you 
don’t believe it, ask George G. Hollings- 
head, minister of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Jersey City. He per- 
mitted the Workers’ Defense League (not 
a C. I. O. organization) to meet in his 
church last May. He did not ask for police 
protection. Consequently when the people 
got into their cars to go home, they found 
every car with four flat tires. Irritating 
but not terrifying. In December when he 
gave the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilders permission to use the church 
and did notify the police as he had been 
ordered to do, a barrage of protest, cajol- 
ery, and threats was laid down on him. 
Some of it came from very influential 
people in his church, who had been inspired 
to action by the police department. 

The Protestant clergy of Jersey City 
are afraid of the terror. They are afraid to 
organize and protest. They know if they 
do some of them will lose their jobs. 
They know that church property will be 
injured or destroyed. They know that 
the heat will be turned on their parishioners 
so that some will have their taxes raised; 
others will be thrown off relief; still others 
will lose their jobs or be discriminated 
against in business, or what not. That’s 
how the terror works. 

So far nothing has happened to Mr. 
Hollingshead, perhaps because he is an 
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isolated figure. He got no action from his 
radio appeal of January 18 urging the. 
churches to take a stand against the mad- 
ness of Jersey City officials. The only 
public meetings in Jersey City in opposition 
to abuses of civil liberties have been held 
in his church. 

Perhaps nothing has happened to him 
because one organization, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, is fighting the Hague 
machine. 

Mr. Hays, acting on behalf of the Civil 
Liberties Union, succeeded in getting a 
temporary injunction restraining the Jer- 
sey City officials from interfering with, 
peaceful picketing, preventing free access 
and passage on the public streets, and inter- 
fering with the peaceful organization of 
labor. Judge Buffington of the Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia, however, granted 
Jersey City a stay of the injunction, where 
the case now rests. In the meantime the 
particular strike upon which the proceed- 
ings are based has been settled, and the 
case will undoubtedly be dismissed, since. 
the courts are too busy with cases involy- 
ing money and property to waste time on 
academic questions of principle. 

These speakers made a profound impres~ 
sion on the members of the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club. Certainly they felt the tre- 
mendous force behind Mr. Hays’ words 
when he said, ‘‘No figure since Tweed has 
been more arrogant of American standards. 
than Frank Hague.” 

Thank God I don’t live in Jersey City! 

Howard L. Brooks, Secretary. 


Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The minister, Rev. Robert 
B. Day, in the Niagara Unitarian: 

‘At the parish supper on January 24, a 
group of some fifty members of the local 
church devoted an hour or two following 
the meal to a discussion of the new hymn 
book. I opened the discussion on that 
occasion by pointing out that this new 
book, despite the fact that it embodied 
aggravating changes in the tunes of many 
of our most familiar hymns, was a book of 
superior merit, perhaps the best volume 
of its kind yet to be published. I went on 
to say that the book was not only a collec- 
tion of over five hundred hymns but a book 
of beautiful prayers, collects, and re- 
sponsive readings as well. I concluded by 
putting it squarely up to the membership 
present whether or not we should incor- 
porate the prayers, collects, exhortations 
and responsive readings into our service of 
worship on Sunday morning. Should we 
make use of all the resources of this hymn 
and service book or only a portion of them? 

“As indicated elsewhere in this issue, 
the decision was that we should experiment 
for at least a month with the liturgical 
material the book contains. This means 
that instead of confining the opening of our 


service, as has hitherto been our practice, 
to the reading of a few lines by the minis- 
ter, we shall use one of the services con- 
tained in the hymn book and read its. 
various prayers and responses. In addi- 
tion, following the first hymn, the congre- 
gation will remain standing for the reading 
of one of the psalms. 

“This plan involves a considerable de- 
parture from the traditional practice of 
the church. It has already elicited con- 
siderable comment. Some persons ap- 
prove heartily of the change. Others feel 
that it is a reversion to forms of worship 
from which they believed they had freed 
themselves when they became identified 
with the Unitarian Church. One person 
remarked, after the first trial, that the 
service seemed less artistic, another said 
it seemed to rob us of our distinctive 
character and unite us once more with or- 
thodox forms; a third praised as conducive 
to a more familiar atmosphere. Doubtless 
there will be further comments during 
the coming weeks. 

““May I say that I have no strong preju- 
dice either way, that I favor in this regard 
the practice most congenial to the major- 
ity. I do think, however, that we should 
give the new hymnal a fair trial, and I do 
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think the liturgical material contained 
therein is the best that can be found. 
Further, I think there is something to be 
said for making the services of worship 
in our Unitarian churches somewhat more 
uniform than they have been in the past. 
That idea appears to have been quite 
definitely in the minds of the commission 
who prepared this book. And that idea 
has been expressed by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. So let’s give the thing a fair 
trial!’ 


Second Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Concord, N. H. The 110th an- 
nual meeting of the society was held in the 
parish house January 18, 1938. The social 
committee was in charge of the annual 
supper, which was served to ninety mem- 
bers of the parish preceding the meeting. 

The prudential committee reported that 
the change from the previous system of 
raising money for current expenses through 
pew rentals and pledges to that of one 
pledge for one budget had been effected. 
At the annual meeting held a year ago it 
was voted that the prudential committee 
take the necessary steps to bring about this 
change beginning January 1, 1938. All 
pews are now free. By means of a parish 
canvass conducted on a Sunday afternoon 
by a committee of twenty-five in charge 
of Gordon Tilton, 119 subscriptions were 
obtained, representing an increase of forty- 
three percent in number of contributors 
over 1937. The total amount raised 
was thirty-one percent greater than last 
year and more than met the budget re- 
quirements for 1938. 

A package of offering envelopes was given 
to all who desired to pay their pledge in 
small weekly amounts. The method of 
paying one’s pledge (weekly, quarterly, 
semi-annually, ete.) was left to the discre- 
tion of each subscriber. 

The success of this plan in Concord is 
only further evidence that a well planned 
and conscientious canvass of the parish 
through personal contacts on a stated day 
or series of days is bound to attain its ob- 
jectives of increasing the number of con- 
tributors as well as meeting the financial 
needs of an adequate budget. 


Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass. Through its social service com- 
mittee the church announces a_ special 
series of services to be given on Sunday 
evenings at 7 o’clock during Lent. The 
six guest preachers and the dates of their 
attendance are as follows: 

Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp,- Wellesley 
Hills, March 6; Dr. Charles E. Park, First 
Church, Boston, March 13, 20, 27; Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian Society, 
West Newton, April 3; Dr. Charles EB. 
Park, April 10. 

First Congregational Society, Provi- 
dence, R. I. From the Feb. 20. calendar: 

“Our two Labor Forum meetings have 
been most worthwhile. At the first meet- 
ing Larry Davidow of Detroit sketched the 
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developments in recent years in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor which led to the 
formation of the Committee on Industrial 
Organization and the steps taken by that 
Committee on Industrial Organization to 
produce the group now known as the 
C. I. O. He discussed the sit-down strike 
in Detroit last year, telling us it had a 
spontaneous beginning which the labor 
leaders did not want and were entirely 
unprepared for and forced their hand from 
a slow and orderly development of labor 
unions in the automobile industry into a 
high speed which caused them much 
trouble and which was responsible for so 
many of the outlaw strikes. He explained 
his personal conviction that the sit-down 
strike is a legal weapon because it is not 
seizing the ownership of property but 
simply taking temporary control to stop 
production and force employers to hold 
conferences and reach agreements. This, 
he argued, was the basic aim of a strike— 
which basic aim the courts have recog- 
nized again and again. He was challenged 
by many questions from the floor, and the 
only regret of the young people was that 
there were not more employers and indus- 
trialists present to state their experiences 
and their views. 

“At the second meeting Thomas F. 
McMahon, state director of labor for Rhode 
Island, reviewed some of the highlights 
in his long experience in the labor move- 
ment, which he entered in the 1880’s as one 
of the Knights of Labor. He gave a clear 
presentation of the craft-union idea upheld 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
the industrial-union idea upheld by the 
C.I.O., and described the underlying fac- 
tors which have precipitated the present 
controversy. He discussed his personal 
relations with Samuel Gompers, William 
Green and John L. Lewis. He gave us a 
splendid picture of the aims and purposes 
of some of the leaders in the labor move- 
ment. He concluded his remarks with a 
tribute to the character, integrity and 
ability of our next speaker, Robert L. 
Anthony, with whom he said he had had 
labor relations and found him to be a 
gentleman of true honor and fairness.” 


* * 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVAL 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of 
the First Parish, Milton, Mass., will give 
the address at the Junior Choir Festival 
to be held at the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Streets, 
next Sunday afternoon, March 6, at 
4.30. Dr. Pomeroy is the author of 
“Kings, Donkeys and Dreams” and other 
collections of stories, and is well known 
for his Sunday morning talks to the 
children of his own parish. Other min- 
isters who will take part in the service 
are Rey. James W. Macdonald of the First 
Parish, Needham; Rev. Robert A. Storer, 
assistant minister of the First Parish, 
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Dorchester; and Rey. Frank O. Holmes of 
the Jamaica Plain church. 

Over one hundred boys and girls com- 
prising the junior choirs of twelve Uni- 
tarian churches will participate in the fes- 
tival. Among other numbers the choirs 
will sing: ‘‘O Lord most holy’ (Panis An- 
gelicus), Caesar Franck; “‘Tantum ergo,” 
Beobide; “But the Lord is mindful of his 
own,” Mendelssohn; and ‘Throughout 
the ages, Lord,’ Grieg. Each choir will 
be vested according to its own custom. 
The chorus will be directed by Miss Maude 
M. Howes, with Grant Drake as organist. 

The choirs participating in the festival 
are from the Unitarian churches in Brock- 
ton, Chestnut Hill, Dedham, Dorchester 
(First Parish), East Bridgewater, Framing- 
ham, Jamaica Plain, Medfield, Needham, 
Quincy, Wellesley Hills, and Wollaston. 


* * 
MUST WE HAVE USHERS? 


Anonymous 


I love my church—its magnificent ar- 
chitecture, the roll of the organ resounding 
in its Gothic depths, the solemnity of the 
service from the moment the black-robed 
choir starts down the long aisle, the breadth 
of its human message. 

Alas, that there must be ushers! For 
five years I have chosen with relentless de- 
termination one seat in our chureh audi- 
torium. It is a good seat half way back, 
for as yet I can still see and hear well, and 
in toward the wall where distractions are 
minimized. Here I can enjoy best the 
effect that distance gives to the vaulted 
ceiling, the great stone arches, the beauti- 
ful rose window, the candles flickering on 
the altar. But to secure this seat in the 
face of ushers who apparently possess a 
degree of dogged persistence no less than 
mine, has in five years reduced. the in- 
spirational value of the service to the 
point that I feel intolerably small and 
petty. 

For instance, I am in the habit of ar- 
riving places early, and at church I often 
find not a dozen people in their seats, 
Mr. S., who is as faithful an usher as I am 
a parishioner, meets me at the door. He 
is a youngish man, efficient in his move- 
ments, and one would gather from his 
gracious greeting that he remembers 
people well. It is another reassuring bit 
of deception that he does not ask me where 
I would sit. No, indeed. He strides down 
the aisle with confidence and dispatch. 
I follow to my accustomed row, pause, 
and wait, with as much poise as I can 
maintain, until the gentleman has reached 
the front row, turned around, and with a 
surprised expression walked back to hand 
me my program. I cannot complain that 
there is any evidence of irritation in his 
manner, and up to date I have been suf- 
ficiently well-controlled to thank him with 
asmile. But the thought comes to appall 
me that, since this has gone on now for 
five years, it might continue for ten, fif- 
teen, twenty years, by which time I shall 
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have either capitulated on account of 
weakening senses or become the laughing 
stock of a whole generation of that con- 
gregation. 

Now it is not as if I had remained a si- 
lent sufferer. I have attempted such 
pleasantries as this: ‘‘Please, Mr. S—, 
not all the way down”; or ‘You know, 
Mr. S—, I have a pet seat over here at 
the left.’”’ There have been times when I 
began to think I might yet win in this 
little game with the usher. But even on 
these occasions when I have successfully 
indicated the row where I would sit, he 
has, with what would seem like diabolical 
intent, stooped to whisper, ‘‘Move all the 
way in, please.” 

Obviously the man suffers from lack of 
memory. It is irrational to assume that 
he acts from other cause. But to accept 
this explanation does not eradicate a sus- 
picion on my part. Not only do I feel a 
sense of pettiness because of my repeated 
irritation on Sunday mornings, but I begin 
to feel that I must be a person of incredibly 
weak personality that I can be forgotten 
so easily, especially when circumstances 
decree that I must appear in the same cos- 
tume two or three seasons. I begin to 
wonder if I am, as a personality, as futile 
and impotent in all my dealings, if it can 
be sadly true that I move through all my 
casual relationships masked in anonymity. 
It is a fearful blow to my professional 
pride. 

It occurs to me, however, that others 
may have suffered similar pangs of indig- 
nation, frustration, and finally demoraliza- 
tion. Perhaps the usher is one cause of 
the deplored lack of interest in the church. 
One wonders if it would not be possible 
to dispense with ushers altogether—at 
least until the service begins. Is it not a 
possibility that church attendance would 
increase if the board of trustees chose an 
usher with at least as much care as a bank 
would choose its teller or a grocery store 


its clerk? 
* * 


FOUR CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 


There are four principles which are now 
the very breath of our life as Unitarians; 
principles that are not Unitarian alone, 
nor Christian alone, but are the vital 
principles of Liberal Religion under what- 
ever name. 

Every Unitarian should know the Four 
Principles by heart, like an Apostles’ 
Creed, as answer, not to the question, 
“What do Unitarians believe?” but to 
the question “What do Unitarians most 
care for in religion?” 

They are: 

FREEDOM, the method in religion, 
in place of Authority; 

FELLOWSHIP, the spirit in religion, 
in place of Sectarianism; 

_ CHARACTER, the test in religion, in 
place of Ritual or Creed; 

SERVICE, or Salvation of Others, the 
aim in religion, in place of Salvation of Self. 
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Doctrines will change; these things are 
more than doctrines, and will abide. 
Whatever name or names the faith of the 
future may bear, these will be its Four 
Cardinal Principles. 

In these things, and only in these things, 
lies the hope of religious unity, the Unity 
of Spirit. On these Four Principles, as 
on corner-stones, slowly shall rise, with 
many separate chapels clustered beneath 
its towers, the Church of Humanity.— 
William Channing Gannett, quoted in the 
Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin. 


* * 


“STABILITY OF HEART”’ 


“My child, trust not thy momentary 
feeling; for that which is now will be 
quickly changed into somewhat else. As 
long as thou livest thou art subject to 
change, howsoever unwilling; so that thou 
art found now joyful, now sad; now at 
peace, now disquieted; now devout, now 
indevout; now studious, now careless; now 
sad, now cheerful. But the wise man, and 
he who is truly learned in spirit, standeth 
above these changeable things, attentive 
not to what he may feel in himself, or from 
what quarter the wind may blow, but that 
the whole intent of his mind may carry 
him on to the due and much desired end. 
For thus will he be able to remain one and 
the same and unshaken, the single eye of 
his desire being steadfastly fixed, through 
the manifold changes of the world, upon 
that which in the eternal order of things is 
right. 

“But according as the eye of intention 
be the more pure, even so will a man 
make his way steadfastly through the 
manifold storms. But in many the eye of 
pure intention waxeth dim; for it quickly 
resteth itself upon anything pleasant which 
occurreth; and rarely is any man found 
altogether free from the blemish of self- 
seeking. Therefore must the eye of inten- 
tion be cleansed, that it may be single and 
right, and above all things which come in 
its way, may be directed unto the abiding 
good of all.’”’—Thomas a Kempis, quoted in 
the weekly bulletin of the First Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif. 

* * 


Just as the dentist was leaving his office 
the telephone bell rang. He answered it 
and found that it was a patient wanting 
to come that afternoon. ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t give you an appointment for this 
afternoon,’’ the dentist replied. “I have 
eighteen cavities to fill.” And he hung up 
the receiver and hurried off to the golf 
course. 

ce 

A soldier went to his colonel and asked 
for leave to go home to help his wife with 
the spring house cleaning. 

“T don’t like to refuse you,” said the 
colonel, “but I’ve just received a letter 
from your wife saying that you are no use 
around the house.” 

The soldier saluted and turned to go. 
At the door he stopped: 


“Colonel, there are two persons in this 
regiment who handle the truth loosely, 
and I’m one of them. I’m not married.’””— 
Christian Advocate. ’ 

a * 

Recently a would-be chicken fancier 
had some difficulty with her flock and 
wrote the following letter to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

“Something is wrong with my chickens. 
Every morning when I come out I find 
two or three lying on the ground cold and 
stiff with their feet in the air. Can you 
tell me what is the matter?” 

After a little while she received the fol- 
lowing letter from the department: 

“Dear Madam. Your chickens 
dead.” —The Nor’west Farmer. 


are 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, March 
8-11, Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., New 
York. Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—AlIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 and 11 a. m. 


Glacated PA avertinin 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 

Melrose Highlands, Mass. Second-floor apart- 
ment, four rooms, modern conveniences, beautiful 
situation, quiet yet near railroad and bus. Refined 
people desired. Telephone, Mel. 3272-M. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


Ic renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Lowell Institute 


For the Season of 1937-8 this Course will 
take the place of the Lowell Institute 
Lectures usually given in King’s Chapel. 


CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Mar. 23. Saint Augustine’s Confessions. 

Mar. 25. The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 

Mar. 30. The Imitation of Christ. 

Apr. 1. The Theologia Germanica. 

Apr. 6. Brother Lawrence: The Practice of 
the Presence of God. 

Apr. 8. John Woolman’s Journal. 


By THE REV. WILLARD L. SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


To be given in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at five o'clock in the afternoon. Doors 
opened at 4.30 o’clock, but closed at five o’clock 
and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying by mail to the Curator of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope for each 
ticket desired. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 101 years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHELDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Measuring Success 


We cannot in every case find direct evi- 
dence as to how many people the League 
helps through its publications and missions. 

However, enough testimony is available to 
encourage continued and renewed activity in 
these fields, particularly in extending the 
influence of Unitarianism to reach those who 
are unsettled and unchurched. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Will you not help the Society to maintain and in- 
crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 
sending in a generous contribution now? 

Will you not prepare now to meet future needs 
by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 
Annuity Plan? 


Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


THE NEW PRICE 
OF 


~THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


$2.50 in the United States, for one year. 


$3.00 in Canada, for one year. 


$3.60 in other countries, for one year. 


The following arrangements are discontinued : 


(1) Special rate on a two-year subscription. 


(2) One dollar for four months. 


Alliance branches or any other church organizations will receive 
20% discount on new subscriptions and 10% on renewals, provided - 
such discount is deducted before remittance to the Register office. 


